Old Tragedy
romantic figure of Parthenopaeus, wliose match in character and therefore in battle too must be an ieriiQ ofeo^ro?, a man who boasts not. The choice, to Eteocles, is once more obvious ; Actor is sent, and one chance of safety is left.
But alas ! At the sixth gate stands the nobly tragic figure of Amphiaraus, ' the seer, most virtuous of men and bravest in the fight', doomed himself not to return home and, by standing at this gate, doomed to cause the fulfilment of another's curse, the curse of Oedipus upon his sons; for now more than ever it is impossible for Eteocles to think of himself. We all knew, of course, that Amphiaraus belonged to the story. He was bound to come in, and as a tragic figure, but we did not know it would be like this. It is a searing flash of tragic irony, hardly to be paralleled in Aeschylus, not approached elsewhere. This last chance, seeing that the opponent was Amphiaraus, never existed ; it remains only for Eteocles to hear who is his own opponent, to hear of the insensate rage which animates Polyneices and challenges his own.
Of the power with which this scene is brought to a close there is no need to speak. We are given, in a sudden revelation, the other side of Eteocles, his hatred of his brother, his inability and his unwillingness to control his mad and fatalistic leap upon his doom.1 This is the consummation of the rigid control which has been exercised so long.
Throughout this scene the chorus is active, singing and dancing a stanza after each pair of speeches, and keeping to the one theme, the danger that hangs over Thebes. It is because the chorus is interwoven with the dialogue in this way that the speeches have so antiphonic a ring ; brisk dialogue between these formal lyric utterances would be impossible. The whole is architectural in conception, a perfect balance ; the plastic chorus trembling for
11 can see no sign here, or anywhere else in the play, that Eteocles is devoting himself to death in order to save Thebes and Pohlenz* theory of Greek Tragedy. It is a dramatic idea that he should do this, but not, I think, Aeschylus'. This aspect of the curse, that any offspring of Laius would destroy Thebes, is kept very much in the background ; obviously Aeschylus cannot allow us to feel that if Eteocles is sensible enough to listen to the chorus Thebes is lost. Accordingly it is not mentioned until after the fatal choice is made (w. 745 ff.). M&mtis also (Esckyle, 105 ff.) makes an interesting Eteocles, but one who depends too much on the ye of v. 71 and on inferences which are possible but not necessary.
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